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Preface: Against the Grain or 
like a Hamster on a Threadmill? 



Background to the Series 

Media Education Publications of the Media Education 
Centre, Department of Teacher Education, is the continu- 
ation of an earlier series called OLE Publications, created in 
late 1995. Its purpose was to provide a forum for teachers 
and researchers to publish articles in English, French or 
German on themes and topics connected to two European 
Union-based open and distance learning (ODL) projects, co- 
ordinated by the Department of Teacher Education, Univer- 
sity of Helsinki. The two projects were the OLE Project 
(Open and Distance Learning in Teacher Education to Pro- 
mote the European Dimension; 1995-1997, and the AP- 
PLAUD Project (A Programme for People to Learn At Uni- 
versity-level at a Distance; 1996-1998). 

The Media Education Publications series consists of ar- 
ticles dealing with media education, modern information 
and communication technologies (MICT), telematics, com- 
puter-mediated human communication (CMHC), distance 
education (DE), open and distance learning (ODL), flexible 
learning (FL), dialogic communication, and comparative 
education with a special emphasis on the European dimen- 
sion. 



Background to the Present Volume 

The present volume of the Media Education Publications se- 
ries aims at looking into some current trends in media edu- 
cation, modem information and communication technologies 
(MICT), open and distance learning (ODL) and science and 
technology education. The authors discuss a number of 



1 The APPLAUD project is documented on the following Web page: 
http: / / www.helsinki.fi /kasv/media /projects/ applaud / applaud .html. 
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topical issues, connected to an emerging information and 
communication society, teacher education, communalism 
and dialogic communication as well as teaching, studying 
and learning. The main theme in this publication, however, 
is the analysis of the notion and content of media education. 

The authors' attitude towards the topics they discuss could 
be called critically enthusiastic. They seem to be convinced 
that the areas they look into are important and worth re- 
searching. At the same time, the writers' undertone is ap- 
propriately critical, as it should be. A good critique also al- 
ways contains the discussion of possible threats, the "cons" 
of the matter in question. Some of the major issues dis- 
cussed in this publication call for further comment from the 
editor. 

One of the key issues behind much of the discussion is the 
concept of an information society. As stated in some of the 
articles in this publication (cf. e.g., Telia et al. 1998; Telia 
1998), an information society is an umbrella-like term that 
covers a number of different phenomena. One of the ex- 
treme viewpoints (Stachon 1998) argues that all societies are 
and have been knowledge-based societies, because the sur- 
vival of human beings has always depended on knowledge 
and communication. This argument is interesting but does 
not perhaps take into sufficient account the fact that it is the 
relation between an individual and his or her access to the 
enormous amounts of information that has changed, to- 
gether with another fact, which is the increased level of col- 
laboration needed in work life. The time of lone wolves is 
not over, of course, but co-operation, collaboration, com- 
munalism and dialogism are some of the new prerequisites 
that cannot be neglected. 

Even if several variations of an information and communica- 
tion society are briefly introduced in this publication, the 
main focus will not be on virtual society frameworks. As a 
foretaste — or instructed by omniscient hindsight — one fig- 
ure will be presented in this respect, viz. Agres, Edberg & 
Igbaria's virtual society framework (1998, 72). The basic 
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definition of a virtual society, based on Agres, Edberg & Ig- 
baria's work (1998, 72) will be given by Telia (1998, in this 
publication), namely, cultures based on the logical rather than 
the physical. From the point of view of the articles presented 
in this publication, it is interesting to notice that many com- 
ponents of the virtual society framework will be discussed, 
though. For instance, as Agres, Edberg & Igbaria (1998) 
speak of two main components, that is, driving forces and 
issues, many of these will be touched upon by the writers of 
this book. Global economies, for instance, are related to 
globalisation, enlightened population may refer to the re- 
quirements the school system has to face, namely providing 
all citizens with adequate know-how in information han- 
dling skills. Telework and CSCW (computer-supported col- 
laborative work) will be discussed by Telia (1998, in this 
publication). Issues associated with communities and learn- 
ing organisations will also be discussed. The tension be- 
tween individual and world is highlighted in Passi & Vahti- 
vuori's (1998, in this publication) ideas of individualism vs. 
communalism. 
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FIGURE 1 . Virtual Society Framework (Acres, Edberg & Igbaria 1998, 72). 
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Agres, Edberg & Igbaria's framework (1998) is an evolution- 
ary model that aims at conceptualising an entity hierarchy 
for virtual societies. Its strength is that it attempts to sum- 
marise many of the relevant features that need further re- 
search. In this sense, it is a thought-provoking catalyst and 
thus worth citing and being analysed in the context of media 
education. 

All the authors of this publication are teacher educators ei- 
ther in initial teacher education or in in-service teacher edu- 
cation. Therefore it is only natural that many of the reflec- 
tions are mirrored in teacher education and the Finnish 
school system. Nummi & Ristola, for instance (1998, in this 
publication) remind us of the aim the Finnish Ministry of 
Education (Ministry of Education 1995) set a few years ago, 
namely that all Finnish schools should be networked by the 
year 2000. In the major co-authored article in this publication 
(Telia et al. 1998), this aim is being assessed. The authors 
remark that in 1997, 65% of all schools were already net- 
worked and that more than 1,000 primary and secondary 
level schools (out of 4,800) already had a home page on the 
Web in 1997. Sinko & Lehtinen (1998, 30-32), however, in 
their interim report about the status quo of ICT in Finnish 
schools, show figures that do not bode well for the future; 
even if 75-80% of lower and upper secondary schools are 
networked in 1998, the situation is worrying as far as hard- 
ware goes. They continue that against current belief, the 
situation in Finnish upper secondary schools is inferior to 
the average in EU countries. In the UK, for instance, secon- 
dary level institutions have one machine per 9 students (tar- 
get: 1 machine per 6 students), while in Finland in 1998 there 
is one machine per 12 students (target: 1 machine per 8 stu- 
dents). Sinko & Lehtinen (1998, 31) also criticise the fact that 
teachers' ICT in-service education is completely the respon- 
sibility of the municipalities. — The argument presented in 
this publication is somewhat different; we argue (Telia et al. 
1998, in this publication) that more attention should be paid 
to knowledge strategic planning by the schools and the mu- 
nicipalities. 
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On the other hand, it is also easy to show off with statistics 
in which Finland comes first. For instance, the Top Ten list of 
the number of Internet access points consists of all the Nor- 
dic countries, the USA, Canada, Australia and a number of 
others. The highest figure comes from Finland with her 5.52 
Internet access points per 100 inhabitants 2 . 
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FIGURE 2. The number of Internet access points per 100 inhabitants in 10 
countries (ITU World Telecommunication Indicators Database. Network 
Wizards, 1997). 

Admittedly, these figures do not directly correlate to the quality of 
use of these points but are still indicative of many present- 
day trends. From our point of view, these kinds of statistics 
are important, as a growing number of activities related to 
media education is concerned with access to the Internet 
and the WWW. Technology facilitates networking but it 
alone "does not guarantee the viability of the virtual society, 
for the technological power must be used intelligently and 
deliberately by an informed population" (Agres, Edberg & 
Igbaria 1998, 72; cf. also Mononen-Aaltonen 1998, in this 
publication). 



2 Today's figure is 6.23 according to the latest Finnish statistics. 
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During the past few decades, one megatrend in education 
has emphasised co-operation, collaboration and experiential 
learning. These play an important role in this publication as 
well. Even if on the whole, they contain positive things and 
have contributed to the development of the teaching-learn- 
ing interaction most beneficially, we should also bear in 
mind that their basic values are not always necessarily the 
ones Finnish culture has in the past appreciated as such. 
Ryffel (1997) points out two caveats in experiential learning, 
when analysed from a cross-cultural (or transnational) per- 
spective. The first caveat is concerned with commercial mate- 
rials which tend to be written primarily for native English 
speakers in mind. The second caveat is about the basic val- 
ues embedded in the principles of experiential learning: 

"The second caveat is that experiential teaching is primarily 
based on U.S. values — for example, learner centeredness, 
teacher as facilitator, learning by doing, verbalization, peer 
interaction, self-disclosure, and small-group work. Although 
similar notions are popping up elsewhere, many of these are 
part of the North American educational experience. In addi- 
tion, many of these activities assume trust and risk taking 
among the participants because many experiential exercises 
by their very nature make students vulnerable. It is impor- 
tant to remember that a large portion of the world ...comes 
from collectivist cultures where relationships and harmony 
are of prime importance, maintained through indirect or less 
direct communication. Students from such cultures may have 
initial difficulty articulating opinions that could threaten 
group harmony, such as discussing sensitive, personal issues 
with others with whom they do not yet have a relationship. 
Strategies that guarantee students a rather safe environ- 
ment for exploring potentially sensitive topics are therefore 
desirable." (Ryffel 1997, 29-30) 

What has this to do with media education and modern in- 
formation and communication technologies? Quite a lot, I 
would argue, as modern telecommunications can be used to 
create experiential learning situations, especially when con- 
structivist or social constructivist learning is encouraged. In 
these situations it might be advisable for teacher educators. 
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teachers and tutors to remember that not all students benefit 
from all the features embraced by this approach. True, most 
educators would agree that the majority of the principles 
mentioned by Ryffel (1997), for instance, are worth using in 
classrooms and in lecture halls. Yet Finland has be- 
longed — and she still belongs — to the high context cultures, 
in which indirect communication is highly thought of. When 
social presence or telepresence is being discussed (Tamme- 
lin 1998, in this publication), the above characteristics also 
need to be borne in mind and to be reconsidered. 

One final comment about the content of the articles in this 
publication. Kynaslahti (1998, in this publication) analyses 
the highly sensitive nexus of time and place and poses the 
intriguing question of where we really are if we — or at the 
very least our communication — become independent of 
time, place and location. Castells (1996, 464) proposes an 
idea of timeless time as a label for the dominant temporality of 
our society. Timeless time, in Castell's terminology, occurs 
when "the characteristics of a given context, namely, the in- 
formational paradigm and the network society, induce sys- 
temic perturbation in the sequential order of phenomena 
performed in that context" (Castells 1996, 464). Timeless 
time, being always accessible, acting like a hamster on a 
threadmill ... do they not tell something about our own 
time? About that aspect of an information and communica- 
tion society, about modem information and communication 
technologies, witnessed by most of us, that make us feel that 
using technology does not liberate or emancipate us from 
inauthentic labour; rather, dealing with time and coping with 
heightened expectations of what can be done by and with 
technology is about to create a situation where human re- 
sources and technology become incompatible, because 
technology is too efficient and leaves no space for a human 
being to breathe, to be alone, to think. Is presenting this kind 
of idea going against the grain or is it one of the survival 
skills we would have to teach all our students? Coping with 
learning and working situations in which everybody expects 
us to react more and more quickly (cf. Tella's comment on 
Chomsky and Bourdieu, 1998, in this publication). This is 

o 
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one of the issues that probably needs more analysis than has 
been given to it in this publication. The faster the communi- 
cation and the more efficient the technology at our disposal, 
the less time we have to react, to reflect, and to think about 
what we would really want to say to people who try to 
contact us. Timeless time is very aptly put; it summarises 
some of the threats we are facing in an information and 
communication society unless we realise and leam how to 
use technology wisely and in a humane way. 

It should be borne in mind that, first of all, media education 
is not about technology; it is about media, education, hu- 
man-to-human interaction, dialogic communication, culture, 
arts. Media education is about things that take time. We 
should leam again how to respect the old saying "Take 
your time". Technology comes second, but yet at its best it 
helps us strive for our first credo. 

• # 



I would now like to introduce the authors and their articles 
in this publication. 

Seppo Telia, Marja Mononen- Aaltonen and Heikki Ky- 
naslahti, in collaboration with Tomi Nummi, Anu Passi, 
Riikka Ristola, Janne Sariola, Sanna Vahtivuori and Petra 
Wager deal with two major topics. First, they analyse the 
way towards a communal curriculum through intensive 
dialogic discussions, literature reviews and finally concretis- 
ing their plans regarding knowledge strategies. Second, and 
in perfect harmony with the first goal, they envision an ideal 
Media Education Centre, in which the best ideas and ideals 
could be carried out. This article is a major contribution to 
the present volume, and even more as it highlights the main 
emphases as felt and expressed by several members of the 
staff of the Media Education Centre. The article is comple- 
mented with a selected list of references concerning strategic 
documents in the Finnish context as well as at the European 
and international levels. 
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Seppo Telia analyses the concept of media education from 
several viewpoints (Education, Psychology, Sociology, Phi- 
losophy, Culture and Technology). He also highlights some 
of the key terms and concepts that appear regularly in the 
research literature. Gradually, in his article Telia moves from 
a rigid classification towards a more flexible rhizomatic 
metaphor. 

Heikki Kynaslahti launches a new concept of 'eduscape' 
while discussing some of the megatrends in media educa- 
tion and modem information and communcation technolo- 
gies, such as the time-place nexus, transnational culture, 
globalisation and deterritorialisation. 

Marja Mononen- Aaltonen analyses the notion of a learning 
environment, relating it to a dialogic interpretation. One of 
her main arguments is that the characterisation of learning 
environments must emerge from research. She concludes 
that in an information-rich and knowledge-intensive society 
the most important feature will most probably consist of 
theoretical knowledge, a source of value and of growth to 
every human being. 

Maija Tammelin looks into different roles of 'presence'. She 
distinguishes between telepresence and social presence and 
gives a number of examples of how social presence mani- 
fests itself in a network-based learning environment. 

Seppo Telia, Heikki Kynaslahti and Jukka Husu first 
analyse how the school, traditionally, has been the place 
where teachers and students meet each other. Their primary 
argument is that ICT has enabled to establish virtual educa- 
tional environments called 'virtual school', 'virtual class- 
room', 'virtual university',for instance. Moving from tradi- 
tional schools towards more sophisticated forms of school- 
ing necessarily calls for considerations of both the context of 
present school and of the possible contexts, or recontexts, of 
virtual schools. The authors see the emergence of the virtual 
school as a paradigmatic change within the school institu- 
tion. 
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Anu Passi & Sanna Vahtivuori deal with some salient dif- 
ferences between co-operative, collaborative and communal 
learning. The Sharans' Group Investigation is presented as a 
model of collaborative learning. Their article then focuses on 
the construct of communalism, especially in the framework 
of a school-based project between four EU countries. 

Tomi Nummi & Riikka Ristola build a three-level model of 
networking in teacher education (physical, social and peda- 
gogical networking). Their article is grounded on current re- 
search findings gathered from the LIVE project, in which 
they both work as researchers and tutors. The writers see 
the skill of creating functional networks as a challenge for 
future teacher education. 

Jusri DeVries & Seppo Telia discuss the role of the faculty 
member in a distance education setting and argue that dis- 
tance education requires new skills and attitudes different 
from those required in a "traditional" classroom. Since many 
educators are unfamiliar with this innovative educational 
setting, training concerning both the technical aspects of the 
system and the strategies for teaching students at a distance 
would benefit both teachers and students. Their article com- 
bines experiences gained especially in Canada, the United 
States and Finland. 

Jari Lavonen & Veijo Meisalo introduce some current re- 
search activities connected to their LUONTI project. While 
highlighting some of the crucial focuses in science and tech- 
nology teaching at the moment, their article also deals with 
certain fundamental issues related to teaching and learning, 
such as co-operation, good school practice and assessment. 

Solveig Jakobsdottir, Sigurjon Myrdal, Haukur Agustsson 
and Nickolas A. Kearney discuss on-line distance education 
tools and materials. They outline some pedagogical needs 
that could drive the design of powerful new tools or help 
educators select from the range of distance education 
authoring tools already available. 

ERiC 
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On the whole, this publication is a product of multidimen- 
sional co-authoring and collaboration, which, hopefully, will 
contribute beneficially to the development of media educa- 
tion as well as teaching and learning in general. 

I would like to extend my heartfelt gratitude to all the 
authors of this publication. Also, I would like to thank all of 
you who contributed to the illustrations of this publication. 
Most of the figures in the first co-authored article were gen- 
erated in hectic group discussions by several members of 
the staff of the Media Education Centre, as explained in the 
article itself. The original illustrations were then drawn by 
several persons, of whom I would like to mention Riikka 
Ristola and Petra Wager in particular, without, however, 
forgetting that also Anu Passi, Sanna Vahtivuori and Tomi 
Nummi contributed to the final versions of these figures. 
Some of them were slightly modified by Seppo Telia, who 
also rendered the Finnish-language originals into English, 
and finally by Kari Perenius, who redrew some of the other 
figures in this publication, although the basic work was al- 
ways done by the authors of the respective articles. 

I am deeply indebted to Kari Perenius, for taking good care 
of the technical side of the publication. The new format (B5), 
together with a lot of illustrations and the number of 
authors, brought about a legion of small or big technical 
problems that Kari was able to solve in his professional way. 

I am most grateful for having the chance to add this publica- 
tion to the present series of the Media Education Publica- 
tions of the Media Education Centre of the Department of 
Teacher Education. 
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Helsinki, August 15, 1998 
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Towards a Communal Curriculum: 

Strategic Planning and the Emerging 
Knowledge of Media Education 

Seppo Telia, Marja Mononen-Aaltonen & 
Heikki Kynaslahti 

in collaboration with Tomi Nummi, 

Anu Passi, Riikka Ristola, Janne Sariola, 
Sanna Vahtivuori and Petra Wager 



A bstract 

The Chair of Media Education was established in the 
Department of Teacher Education in the Faculty of Edu- 
cation at the University of Helsinki on 1 August 1996. A 
month later, the Media Education Centre began operat- 
:fe| ing as a unit providing teaching in media education and 
investigating it as a discipline. This article discusses the 
knowledge strategic thinking of media education as a 
science and the Media Education Centre as a functional 
community. The reflections are based on the current 
rapidly developing and changing milieu which gave rise 
to media education. Life-long learning and a new com- 
munalism are educational phenomena connected with 
these aspects. On a theoretical level the article provides a 
survey of the starting points of the communal curricu- 
I lum. 

The article also foresees a new role for teachers and 
| changes in the role of the teacher in an information and 
1 communication society and discusses the new challenges 
faced by teacher education, particularly from the point of 
view of media education. The main focus lies on knowl- 
edge and the emergence of knowledge, which are ana- 
lysed through Popper's theory of three worlds. Knowl- 
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edge strategy and its implementation are approached 
from various direchons and practical instructions for es- 
tablishing a knowledge strategy are provided. Finally we 
shall outline and envision the Media Education Centre as 
the best possible learning and teaching community. 

Keywords: Media education; knowledge; strategy; knowl- 
edge strategies; communalism; teacher education; learn- 
ing; teaching. 
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Knowledge strategies are being discussed more than ever. It 
is easy to say that they are just a fad which will soon pass if 
we have the patience to wait a little while. However, in- 
stead of considering it just as a temporary phenomenon or 
passing whim, the writers of this article see the discussion 
on knowledge strategies as an important working method 
with regard to one's own future and development. During 
its early days and in 1998 in particular, the staff of the Me- 
dia Education Centre 1 have reflected extensively on what 
knowledge strategies really are and how their analysis can 
facilitate the development of media education as a disci- 
pline associated with education and pedagogy. Knowledge 
strategic thinking also constitutes the strategic planning of 
the operations of the Media Education Centre. The proc- 
essing of knowledge strategies is also part of our own per- 
sonal development. The writers of this article all partici- 
pated in the discussion on knowledge strategies in late 
autumn 1997 and spring 1998. 



1 The Media Education Centre was established on August 28, 1996 as part of the 
Department of Teacher Education at the Faculty of Education at the University 
of Helsinki. 
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This article constitutes the first phase of a long-term strate- 
gic development, whose aim is to establish principles for fu- 
ture action, to see past everyday toil, and to ascertain the 
limits of media education and the skills and facilities 
needed by a future-oriented researcher and teacher of me- 
dia education. The main components of this thinking are 
shown in Figure 1. The main objective is to outline a 
knowledge strategy for media education as a separate dis- 
cipline. At the same time, the strategy will be consolidated 
for the Media Education Centre so that it can serve as a ba- 
sis for a communal curriculum. A parallel objective is to 
consolidate a knowledge strategy for parties closely con- 
nected with our own community, teacher education in par- 
ticular; after all, the Media Education Centre is part of the 
Department of Teacher Education. 

Our thinking is based on the idea that the development of a 
community which is significant and meaningful for the 
people operating in it is connected with a deeper under- 
standing of its operational principles. People determine the 
meaning themselves and add a personal significance to it. 



Who needs life-long learning? Or who wants life-long teaching? Who can escape? Who prefers an online future? 
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2. + Scapes of Media Education 



1 .1 The Milieu of Our Time 

The intensive use of information and communication tech- 
nologies (ICT) is often linked to the umbrella-like concept 
used to describe our era, that is, post-modernism. The roots 
of post-modernism are now searched for in architecture, 
now in the social changes which took place at the turn of 
the 1960s. In terms of media education, the matter can be 
approached from the point of view of the development of 
the social theory studied by Kumar (1995), following the 
path marked by Bell (1973) and Toffler (1970; 1981). The 
writers see the economic crises of the early 1970s as another 
turning point: we are moving from industrialism to post- 
industrialism. Kumar (1995) derives from this turning point 
three interconnected theoretical developments: post- 

modernism, post-Fordism, and the information and com- 
munication society. We shall first look at post-modernism 
and its train of thought, proceeding to a discussion on the 
effect changes in industrial production have on education. 
Finally, we shall analyse the concept of information and 
communication society and some of its synonyms. 

Post-modernism is not a straightforward or simplistic view 
of our time; rather, it is characterised by eclecticism and 
fragmentedness. Thus, post-modernism provides media 
education with different viewpoints for observing our 
world. Information and communication technologies have 
been expected to increase democracy. Another approach is 
the post-modernist view practised in particular in critical 
pedagogies (e.g. Aronowitz & Giroux 1991; Giroux 1992; 
McLaren 1995). As implied by Lyotard's famous statement 
on the death of great narratives, small narratives now take 
the place of great ones. The emphasis post-modernists give 
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to minorities and the powerless evokes a response by the 
above-mentioned representatives of critical pedagogies, 
who speak for the voiceless people, for example. In the field 
of dialogism (see Chapter 4 of this article) parallel views are 
presented elegantly under the concept of polyphony i.e. the 
dialogue of many voices (Telia & Mononen- Aaltonen 1998). 

Were ethnic majorities or post-colonialist overtones not as 
central issues in Finnish society as in the writings of post- 
modern critical pedagogies, a similar point of view of the 
common people is still present in media education research. 
This is most apparent in the wide interest in projects whose 
aim is to develop educational conditions in the rural areas 
and to secure the existence of small schools by utilising the 
opportunities offered by modem information and commu- 
nication technologies. Those media educators also speak for 
the common people who, using its own weapons, attempt 
to fight the danger of marginalisation which is also con- 
nected with the development of the Finnish information 
and communication society. Such weapons include offering 
people opportunities for use of extensive information, and 
improved opportunities for communications and control 
over their own learning or work. 

Post-modern trains of thought are also manifest in our rela- 
tionship towards knowledge and reality. Knowledge is the 
result of production (Lyotard 1985; Finnish edition), a 
product in the same way as the products of industrial 
manufacturing. Castells (1996) regards production through 
the conceptual framework of informationalism and, like Lyo- 
tard, sees production as a knowledge-producing phenome- 
non. 

Media education lives in a world characterised by loss of 
context. We can also term it decontextualisation. The defini- 
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tion of knowledge may also be based on this starting point, 
in which case knowledge without a context is termed in- 
formation. Fundamental issues also include the relationship 
between the real world and a world created through simu- 
lation, which has brought with it the problems involved in 
virtual environments. This relationship, as simulations in 
general, has been studied by Baudrilliard (e.g. 1988), whose 
ideas of the endless simulation circles of the simulacra con- 
stitute a description of post-modern phenomena. These 
views have also been employed in the field of media educa- 
tion in the study of virtuality. On the other hand, many 
theoretical approaches also find free flows amidst the con- 
text-dependence of our world, in the fields of culture, eco- 
nomics, communications, and other walks of life. These 
flows have been analysed under the concepts of space of 
flows (Castells 1996) and scapes (Appadurai 1990). These 
phenomena are international, so in addition to decontextu- 
alisation they include a global aspect. Within the limits of a 
national education system we are not used to paying much 
attention to the effects of globalisation on education. With 
regard to media education, however, globalisation is a key 
phenomenon whose importance to the knowledge strategy 
of the discipline is crucial. One of the tasks of media educa- 
tion is to study the global flows of education and to analyse 
their relevance and effects on education in Finland. This 
brings us close to the study of globalisation in distance edu- 
cation whose key aspects include the analysis of the rela- 
tionship between globality and locality (e.g. Evans 1995; 
Edwards 1995; Evans & Rowan 1997; Bartlett et al. s.a.). 

Of various theoretical approaches to globalisation, those 
most useful in terms of media education are the ones which 
regard globalisation as an activity between individuals and 
groups which overcome national and cultural boundaries 
(see Robertson 1992; Spybey 1996). This approach can be 
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applied to the study of an individual school as a user of 
global flows, for example. On the other hand, globalisation 
does not happen equally in all parts of the world; so far, 
globalisation has only taken place in developed countries. 
The several global flows and the changes they effect lead to 
speculation on the emergence of an international commu- 
nity instead of individual national states. (Lash & Urry 
1994) Globalisation creates several social groups which 
spread outside the borders of an individual independent 
national state. Traditional democracy gives way to a new, 
cosmopolitan democracy. Its main components are com- 
munities which have been established through various 
power networks. Today, communities are established 
around time, not space. The media open new opportunities 
and bring distant events closer. Correspondingly, people 
find they can create imagined worlds where culture and 
meaning are based on global communication. (Lash & Urry 
1994) 

The post-industrial society has also given rise to a trend 
called post-Fordism. Several analyses suggest flexible spe- 
cialisation as its key aspect (Kumar 1995; Jencks 1996). The 
change in production from a Fordist production line to 
other forms of production enabling flexible response to de- 
mand sets new requirements for the skills and know-how of 
the workers. The changing tasks call for continuing educa- 
tion, which is one of the factors underlying the educational 
thinking called life-long learning. Naturally it is also a ques- 
tion of correspondence between education and produc- 
tional needs in a novel situation (Brown & Lauder 1992; 
Arnold 1996). On the other hand, educational organisations 
themselves can be analysed through post-Fordist organisa- 
tion. Carter (1997) calls this approach the school as flexible 
firm approach. In media education, a corresponding theo- 
retical framework has been applied to the study of school 
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networks and the teacher's job description (Kynaslahti & 
Husu 1997; Telia & Kynaslahti 1997, 1998). This has con- 
tinued the recent theoretical discourse on distance educa- 
tion and open learning conducted in the magazines Open 
Learning and Distance Education, for instance, and based on 
the theoretical trend of distance education founded on Otto 
Peters' theory of industrialisation. 

In our fin de siecle, the discussion, of interest with regard to 
the entire society, has focused on the information and 
communication society. The concept of the information so- 
ciety derives from Yonedi Masuda's ideas of the develop- 
ment of Japanese society in the early 1970s. His concept was 
translated into English as 'information society'. This trans- 
lation in itself was problematic, and the same problems are 
found in Finnish between 'information society' (informaa- 
tioyhteiskunta) and 'knowledge society' (tietoyhteiskunta). 
Ilkka Niiniluoto considered this question in the late 1980s 
without arriving at "any recommendations or requirements 
of the 'correct' use of language" (Niiniluoto 1988, 8). 

Finnish societal discussion has largely adopted the latter 
term, which is also used in the programme called "Finland 
Towards an Information Society". Although part of the op- 
erations of the Media Education Centre fall under this 
heading, we — as the reader may have noticed by now — pre- 
fer the term 'information and communication society'. This 
emphasises the communicative component of the term as 
communication is becoming an increasingly important part 
of our society. This term is also referred to by the key con- 
cept of information and communication technologies (ICT), 
now used instead of the earlier term 'information technol- 
ogy' (IT). Thus the existence of an information and commu- 
nication society is indicated by the prevalence of the rele- 
vant technologies in various contexts such as education. 
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Another element is an increase in knowledge-based work, 
as indicated by use of the term knowledge worker (e.g. Kumar 
1995). This is further connected with the question of the 
importance of knowledge in production discussed above. 
Finnish information and communication society and its fu- 
ture are a subject of ongoing discussion. The present article 
is connected with this discussion. 

Living in a period of social change must take us back to 
values. We must think about what kind of development is 
desirable as we construct the Finnish information and 
communication society. In our opinion we must set out to 
establish a society which caters for all the citizens and 
where no-one is marginalised. For example, each citizen 
must be given an opportunity and a right for equal educa- 
tion and for acquiring the media competence required by 
the information and communication society. All quarters of 
the society must commit themselves to supporting and con- 
tributing to the information and communication society. 
Networking facilitates a novel innovativity and productive 
learning. Individualism is not without importance, either. 
As individuals control their own lives, it is easy to establish 
networks and relationships between various partners. Indi- 
vidualism and communalism (yhteisollisyys) are allowed to 
walk hand in hand supporting each other. 

The information and communication society is currently re- 
ferred to with several terms which underline different char- 
acteristics of the post-industrial society. For example, Tule- 
vaisuuden sivistysbarometri (the Barometre of Future Trends 
in Education 1996) refers to an 'understanding and wisdom 
society'. This we can aspire to by combining humane and 
technological viewpoints in accordance with socio-cultural 
concept of learning. Communalism and communal learning 
will increase, while in education the emphasis will in- 
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creasingly lie on interaction, learning together, and working 
together. 

Himanen (1995) talks about a 'society of encounters' (koh- 
taamisyhteiskunta). His definition emphasises the opportu- 
nity offered by the network-oriented society for diverse in- 
teraction where individual lifestyles are shaped by various 
social communities. Such communities may emerge irre- 
spective of time and place, in which cases we talk about vir- 
tual communities. In a society of encounters interactive 
know-how and skills are not an opportunity but a require- 
ment. Global encounters also require adopting new atti- 
tudes (Himanen 1995, 183). 

The concept of a society of encounters includes an idea of 
technological changes in communications and new com- 
munication methods, which are reflected in the societal re- 
ality and the forms of communalism. The development of 
information and communication technologies has led to 
changes in the tools which now support social action (Lip- 
ponen 1997; Telia 1994). Information and communication 
technologies may promote a new kind of sociability. 

The ability to learn to communicate in different communi- 
ties and to learn to use new tools is essential for operating 
in modern society. Communication and media skills alone 
are not enough. In the new multimedia-based study envi- 
ronments the ability to work together is indispensable. No- 
one manages on their own. In addition to media skills, 
learners should be taught teamwork and interactive skills 
(cf. e.g. Johnson & Johnson 1996, 1017-1018). These skills 
should be learned in as early a stage as possible. Educa- 
tional institutions and individuals have answered the chal- 
lenge of the development of information and communica- 
tion technologies and seek new, alternative forms of study 
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and modes of action. Now we must consider the role of 
technology in learning, and how communication is affected 
by information and communication technologies. 

If school in the wider sense of the word is to be developed 
towards a greater openness, the first step is to improve 
communication in general. In future educational institu- 
tions individuals will have opportunities for multidimen- 
sional communication and studying throughout life. The 
importance of general education will increase and it can be 
regarded as an ability to challenge authorities. An open and 
creative learning environment is based on aspects arising 
from the needs and interests of the learner, and it also pro- 
vides an opportunity for co-operation and social interaction 
(Telia 1994, 53-55). 

The recent process of societal changes is becoming a per- 
manent state. There is not just one correct theory about the 
future, nor one clear vision. What is on offer are alternative 
theories and interpretations. Thus, living at this moment in 
time and setting out from it cannot be realised by looking 
backwards. We must face the future by evaluating various 
developmental trends, various scenarios. Permanent 
changes and a range of options present new claims on an 
individual which were unknown in previous societies. We 
are continuously facing a novel situation which requires 
new kinds of studying skills, learning, and renewed qualifi- 
cations. 

2.2 We Live and Learn 

A human being is always an embryo, a novice capable of 
development, who daily hears, sees, reads, or experiences 
something he /she has never encountered before. In a rap- 
idly changing society people are never all-capable, all- 
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knowing or all-competent. To be able to operate as a fully 
qualified member of society people must keep abreast of 
the times, study, and learn new things. While studying con- 
tinuously a person also remains capable of development. In 
the information and communication society, work and 
studying have formed an eternal alliance. When work and 
study overlap so that work feels like studying, we have 
reached a situation where one of the main areas of life cor- 
responds to the ideal of continuous, life-long learning. 

Although the adoption and internalisation of the idea of 
life-long learning depends on the individual and although 
it is a result of internal insight, continuous learning must be 
supported in all environments and phases of life. To be able 
to continuously learn new things people must nevertheless 
have sufficient basic skills and knowledge to build on. In 
Finland, the foundation of learning is laid in a comprehen- 
sive school system which provides high-quality general 
education for the entire age group. Those with only basic- 
level education need special support for raising their level 
of attainment. Moving towards life-long learning an indi- 
vidual needs, in addition to a solid basic education, skills 
for studying both alone and in a group, and the ability to 
evaluate his/her own learning. Society also has its obliga- 
tions: among other things, it must create opportunities for 
life-long learning. We shall first look at issues related to the 
individual. 

The idea of life-long learning is best adopted when individ- 
ual learning styles and needs are supported from the very 
beginning of education. Each individual has a special talent 
which should be developed. Education should develop fa- 
cilities to support learning techniques and attitudes with an 
eye to the future. This will emphasise the cross-curricular 
knowledge and skills (Kaivo-oja et al. 1996). In expert cul- 
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tures everyone knows something, but no-one knows every- 
thing. Communal social action results in a learning and 
creative community where the acquired skills and knowl- 
edge are used for the common good. In communal thinking 
specialist knowledge is not productive when isolated; in- 
stead, the aim is to establish such operational communities 
where different abilities complement each other. The objec- 
tives of life-long learning are necessarily ambiguous. What 
is important is the process where several people work to- 
gether and study for the future. It is also of crucial impor- 
tance to continuously evaluate the said process and thus the 
progress of learning. Continuous assessment of one's own 
actions and self-development based on it are part of a hu- 
man being's target-oriented behaviour. In life-long learning 
it is essential to recognise the need for change in oneself 
and in society and to evaluate the learning process in a ho- 
listic manner. (Markkula & Suurla 1997) 

Life-long learning also sets certain obligations on society. 
To achieve extensive life-long learning people must have a 
number of opportunities for learning new things; the range 
of options must be extended further (Committee Report 
1997:14). Current educational institutions do not yet pro- 
vide the best possible framework for the realisation of the 
principles and ideals of life-long learning. This brings us to 
the concepts of open learning environments and network- 
ing. They further underline the importance of co-operation 
between communities and meta-level interactive skills. 
Open and flexible learning includes access to studying en- 
vironments irrespective of time and place and the provision 
of equal opportunities for everyone willing to study (cf. 
also Telia 1998). Openness and flexibility guarantee that 
each individual can in any phase of life study and learn. In 
accordance with the idea of life-long learning, studying and 
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learning are linked with individual experiences and thus 
constitute a part of one's personality. 

Modern information and communication technologies 
(MICT) enable the implementation of new open and flexible 
environments. The opportunities provided by telematic 
communications are studied in several projects at different 
school levels. For example, the National Board of Education 
is currently developing methods, applications, and prac- 
tices in a distance education project where adults study the 
courses of the senior secondary school (lycee) in accordance 
with the principles of open and flexible learning. The net- 
working of various educational institutions, homes, and 
workplaces may help to prevent the inequality hidden in 
the information and communication society. 

To be able to establish new paths of study, an individual 
needs information and outside support offered by experts 
on learning and studying. The importance of the role of the 
teacher, tutor, mentor, and adviser is underlined in the 
open study environments with an emphasis on information 
and communication technologies. Life-long learning means 
independence and development, but most of all assuming 
responsibilities. A target-oriented attitude is also included 
in the main objectives of life-long learning, where the tar- 
gets are largely set by the student him/herself. However, 
proper tutoring supports learning and helps the learner to 
better analyse his/her goals, which leads to the motivation 
remaining high. 

The expertise and attitude of the teachers and other men- 
tors is of crucial importance regarding the attainment of 
these goals. Inservice education is particularly important in 
new fields which support the development of the informa- 
tion and communication society, such as media education. 
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At the Media Education Centre we make an attempt to fol- 
low the principles of life-long learning: learning is an op- 
portunity, self-development almost a duty, life-long learn- 
ing an attitude. We aim to awaken in our students an inter- 
est in self-development also after attaining formal qualifica- 
tions and in adopting a continuously learning attitude. The 
value of know-how becomes as important as the value of 
formal education. The teachers' inservice education pro- 
gramme "Finland Towards an Information Society" is a 
functional example of our teaching activities where adults 
already in employment are supported and encouraged to 
continuously develop themselves and their existing skills. 
Our task is to provide expert support, help, and consulta- 
tion, while our community maintains interactive relation- 
ships between initial and inservice education. Thus our 
community becomes more closely involved in networking 
between various educational sectors. These aspects are also 
paid attention to in our strategic plan which thus supports 
our own operations and goal-setting and helps us see our 
major objectives and goals from the point of view of teacher 
education. 

2.3 Towards Communalism 

2.3.1 Philosophical Background of Communalism 

The idea of the role of communalism (yhteisollisyys ) as a so- 
cial pillar derives from the roots of Western civilisation, the 
philosophers of ancient Rome and Greece. Regarded as the 
philosophers of individualism and communalism, Aristotle 
and Hegel maintain that people can only realise themselves 
as members of communities. The community is of funda- 
mental importance with regard to the development of an 
individual's identity and development. According to 
Hegel, individualism and communalism go together and 
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the truth is found in the overall context. The fundamental 
question is, how can individuals realise themselves in 
communities. For example, Kotkavirta (1998, 101-121) has 
observed that authentic individualism and genuine com- 
munalism can only emerge when individually free and 
equal people co-operate. 

According to Kopper (1988), Solomon (1993) and Taylor 
(1995) also emphasise the importance of communalism in 
society. Solomon, for example, sets out from a good life, 
happiness, and prosperity. The good life depends on the 
communal and cultural milieu in which the individual op- 
erates. The individual must take into account the values 
and methods of the community and the part his/her own 
task or role plays in it. Co-operation, solidarity, loyalty, and 
commitment are the concepts Solomon associates with 
community (Kopperi 1998, 149-163). 

Taylor (1995) addresses the major problems of our time, 
such as the loss of the meaning of life and the egoism typi- 
cal of our age. Taylor offers a solution by emphasising the 
community as a resource for human beings' survival. The 
central challenge is to find other solutions to societal prob- 
lems than just legislation and social norms. Problem- 
solving requires co-operation, joint responsibility, and the 
renunciation of self-interest. 

Solutions to the challenges presented by current societal 
changes may be sought in the social theory of Habermas 
(1982) and Frankfurt, which is based on the critical school 
thinking. Habermas sees education as a process aiming at 
mutual understanding. A human being is self-directed and 
active. Education is an interactive dialogue between equal 
operators. According to Habermas, critical theory seeks to 
reflect the communal developmental process which has re- 
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suited in the current societal situation (Habermas 1982, 17; 
Latomaa 1994, 66-71). 

The aim of Habermas' (1982) critical theory is the enlight- 
enment and the social emancipation it brings about. Critical 
theory aims to determine a target group which could serve 
as the bearer of this enlightening process. Media education 
as an interdisciplinary social science provides the opportu- 
nity to serve as the active initiator of this process. In the 
light of Habermas' (1982, 9-10) thinking, it is in the interests 
of media education to seek liberation from the obstacles to 
mutual understanding and equal dialogue. 

2.3.2 Communalism as an Opportunity 

We live in an age which requires people to act communally 
both when planning their actions and when acting (e.g. 
Johnson & Johnson 1996, 1017-1018). Teamwork skills are a 
prerequisite for success at work and work management. 
Cooperation, communal studying, and communalism are 
possible and functional working modes in telematic envi- 
ronments (see Passi & Vahtivuori 1998). In cooperative 
groups, it is equally important to give and to receive help. 
Learners understand that they can only reach their goal if 
the group, the community, reaches its goal (e.g. Johnson & 
Johnson 1996). 

A human being has an innate need to belong, to be accepted 
and loved, and to act as a member of a social community. 
Understanding learning and studying as an interactive pro- 
cess is an old idea, but it is central to both constructivist and 
socio-cultural concepts of learning. The conscious desire to 
communicate becomes the major element of learning. A so- 
cial situation gives an individual the chance to externalise 
his/her thinking to others and thus to create his/her per- 
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sonal interpretation. Interpretation is an important step 
when information is processed into knowledge. Language 
has a crucial role in the development of understanding (e.g. 
Sharan & Sharan 1992; Rauste-von Wright & von Wright 
1995, 128; Sharan & Rickett 1996). According to various 
theorists of co-operative and communal learning, most 
learning takes place when the learner's own thinking is 
analysed either orally or in writing and information is pro- 
duced interactively. From the point of view of the Media 
Education Centre, the present strategy document represents 
this kind of integrated thinking and joint writing. 

In communal learning the learners discuss, externalise, and 
interpret information. Dialogic communication and interac- 
tion are associated with trust and sharing. Dialogue is a tool 
of communal learning and thus of genuine communalism. 
When aiming at communal learning, the teacher's role and 
ability to initiate dialogue in the group are crucial. The 
teacher's task is to teach co-operative and collaborative 
skills and to support the group processes of the learners, 
whether at school, university, or their virtual equivalents, 
such as virtual school or the Internet (Telia & Mononen- 
Aaltonen 1998). 

Learning is a matter of changing concepts in a communal 
learning situation. This means that information per se 
changes, not only increases. Genuine knowledge results 
from the processing of pieces of information in a social 
situation. A change in the perspectives and roles of the 
group deepens individual thinking. Technology may pro- 
mote new communalism and, on an emotional level, con- 
vey touching experiences which form components of effec- 
tive learning (cf. Passi, Ristola & Vahtivuori 1996). With the 
help of technology, individuals may act as catalysts for each 
other's thoughts. Genuine communalism includes a desire 
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and an ability to understand otherness. Another human 
being, another philosophy and culture should be met with 
open arms (Sivistyksen tulevaisuusbarometri 1996; Varis 
1995, 6-9). 

Know-how and the importance of networks only emerges 
with a better understanding of each other and of communi- 
cation. Communal action and learning are linked with the 
concept of shared expertise. Socially shared expertise 
means that people complement each other and that the 
group should be more intelligent that the individuals to- 
gether. We find it valuable that these thoughts have found a 
place in documents outlining the future of our nation (cf. 
e.g. Tulevaisuuden sivistysbarometri 1996). Communal 
thinking is emphasised, since information produced by 
specialists is not productive when separate. Action is suc- 
cessful when different skills complement each other. 

Communalism is not easily established by authoritarian in- 
structions. Change begins in the people themselves. The 
need for communal action arises with the recognition of its 
benefits and opportunities for growth. Teachers have a 
grave responsibility ("Opettajat on pantu paljon vartijoiksi" 
Simola 1995). They hold key positions when future genera- 
tions are educated towards active participation in an infor- 
mation society. Without a change in them there will be no 
change in the work culture of the school. 

2.4 Teachers’ New Roles 

Teachers' status and roles in the information and communi- 
cation society are closely connected with the strategic pat- 
terns of thought at the Media Education Centre. According 
to Telia & Kynaslahti (1998), the development of teachers' 
status is subject to at least two simultaneous and important 
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changes. First, teachers are now confronting pedagogical is- 
sues similar to those long considered by distance teachers, 
since distance teaching and distance learning have become 
familiar through the application of sophisticated technolo- 
gies in contact teaching. On the other hand, network-based 
learning (NBL) is becoming increasingly popular, as the use 
of the Internet becomes more widespread on different 
school levels (e.g. Telia 1997). A change in the communica- 
tion and type of interaction in a teaching and learning situa- 
tion towards partial or complete use of information and 
communication equipment gives raise to a question on the 
role of the teacher. Does it differ from the roles of the 
teacher in the traditional class-based system? If so, how? 

In the future the teachers' task is to teach new generations to 
learn more quickly, to teach them to independently create 
new kinds of information systems and the ability to aban- 
don old beliefs and the ability to tolerate various belief sys- 
tems. Teaching a dialogue between various belief systems 
will probably be crucial, as will the ability to fashion new 
things based on otherness. Socialising new generations to 
the existing culture at a younger age and inspiring them to- 
wards life-long learning are also considered part of the 
teacher's tasks. Above all, Niemi (1996) argues that the 
teacher must convey an active understanding of information 
to his/her students. The teacher becomes a tutor for spon- 
taneous and responsible i.e. active learning. 

Active learning includes asking questions, determining 
problems, questioning, independent thinking, finding new 
information by investigation, experimentation, and discus- 
sion (Helakorpi et al. 1996). Metacognitive skills and skills 
of learning to learn also become crucial. The teacher directs 
the different learning processes of individual learners and 
the development of their competence for learning. This re- 
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quires high and varied expertise of the teacher, so that 
he /she can serve as a learning manager and to carry the 
overall responsibility for education at a local level. 

Niemi (1996) maintains that the emphasis of the teacher's 
duties lie on the planning of learning and of one's own 
work, analysis, self-evaluation, and co-operation, and on 
co-operative and interactive skills in particular. The teacher 
is an active partner promoting opportunities for education, 
growth, and learning, but also an active seeker of such op- 
portunities. He /she must thus be capable of dialogue with 
both students and the more extensive school community, 
and possess an ability for collegial co-operation. The 
teacher is a professional who possesses an inquiring mind, 
processes cognitive information and aims to increase self- 
understanding, who develops and studies the teaching and 
learning process and the curriculum. In other words, 
teaching as a profession is seen as a forum for the develop- 
ment of the teaching and learning process and the cur- 
riculum. Thus we could define another task for the teacher, 
also in accordance with the principle of life-long learning, 
that of being a student. 

Current teacher studies maintain the importance of the 
teacher's communicative and interactive skills (e.g. Niemi 
1996; Niemi 1998). These do not only refer to oral commu- 
nication, but more generally the ability to listen, pay atten- 
tion, combine, negotiate, and participate in the discussion 
on education. In addition, a teacher naturally needs the 
ability to utilise the information and communication tech- 
nologies in his/her work and in the development of the 
students' studying and learning environment. The tools al- 
ready exist, and if the teacher masters their use for teaching 
purposes, his/her work emphasises mediated interaction 
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(cf. e.g., Telia & Mononen- Aaltonen 1998). These skills were 
previously not needed to the same extent as today. 

Many researchers are content to refer to the teacher's status 
in an information and communication technology-oriented 
studying and learning environment simply by remarking 
on the shift in the teacher's role from traditional distributor 
of information towards the role of a tutor and co-learner. 
Sometimes the role and even the presence of the teacher in 
a learning situation is called into question. According to 
Husu (1997) and Sariola (1997), however, the status of the 
teacher in an information and communication technology- 
oriented studying and learning environment is crucial. Ky- 
naslahti (1997) also finds that more attention should be paid 
to the teacher when discussing the use of technology in 
teaching. The importance of the teacher is also emphasised 
in a dialogic communication culture (Telia & Mononen- 
Aaltonen 1998). The uniformity and action of the class rely 
heavily on the teacher, whose teaching is the very reason 
why the members of the virtual class have gathered to- 
gether. The teacher is responsible for the entire interactive 
network and he/ she must master both contact and virtual 
teaching situations. The teacher is behind everything. 

Emphasising the teacher's role does not necessarily have to 
lead to a teacher-centred approach. According to Husu 
(1997), the task of the teacher, in both standard and virtual 
classroom, is to "add to and reinforce that which is deemed 
valuable, to create added value [to the student] so that 
he/she could be something more to him/herself and the 
community". According to Husu, the purpose of technology 
is to support the achievement of the objectives mentioned 
above. Compared with contact teaching, Ronka (1997) also 
underlines the role of the teacher in a virtual classroom par- 
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ticularly as a conveyor and controller of interaction and as a 
motivator and mentor. 

According to Sariola (1997) the work model of a virtual 
teacher is close to research in character; indeed, the teacher 
utilises previous research data in establishing and analysing 
an open and flexible learning environment. The work of the 
virtual teacher takes place largely at the planning stage, as 
compared with traditional classroom education. Distance 
education requires more careful advance planning and 
more flexibility at the working stage. New components of 
the work include the selection of the media, and image, 
sound, and graphic design. The teaching situation itself fo- 
cuses on group learning, teamwork, network thinking, and 
reliance on the self-directedness of the student. For in- 
stance, videoconferencing does not allow the teacher to see 
and hear everything. The teacher's role as an evaluator also 
changes: his/her task is to direct the students towards self- 
assessment and at the same time to internalise the impor- 
tance of process evaluation compared with traditional 
product evaluation. 

As providers of initial and in-service education for teachers, 
it is our task to direct them towards continuous creative 
and innovative action and to encourage independent 
thinking. We do not regard teachers as opposers of com- 
munication and its new equipment but as active experi- 
menters and appliers of information and communication 
technologies, as testers of various models, and as creators of 
a new user culture. 

Indeed, every teacher should acquire basic skills in media 
education, which in our opinion provides the foundation 
for the work of a modem, future-oriented teacher. This ap- 
proach has nothing to do with technological determinism. 
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even though a media educator can undoubtedly increase 
the interest the learners feel towards technology. We see 
modern information and communication technologies both 
as a tool, a new context, and as an element of the learning 
environment contributing to deep and extensive develop- 
ment of thought (cf. e.g. Telia 1997, 42-46). However, the 
main objective of teacher education and our action is to de- 
velop pedagogical and scientific thinking of the teacher and 
to encourage the independent analysis and development of 
one's own work and actions. Every teacher is a media edu- 
cator. 



3. W h a t A re K n owl edge St r ategies? 



2.5 Definitions and Outlines of Knowledge Stra- 
tegies 

What does 'knowledge strategy' mean? How do we under- 
stand it? Is knowledge strategy a strategy or strategic 
thinking about knowledge? How should knowledge be un- 
derstood in this context and what should it include? If 
knowledge strategy is a concept on the organisational level, 
what is its equivalent on the level of individuals? In this ar- 
ticle knowledge strategy refers to long-term, methodical reflection 
on the essential nature of the Media Education Centre and its fu- 
ture action, which finds concrete expression as operational proce- 
dures or tactical measures, slogans, goals, forms of operation, 
working methods arising from discussion about values, and 
evaluation measures connected with them. Knowledge strategy 
is also connected with our thoughts on what kind of theo- 
retical material the telelogically defined media education in 
particular can be approached with. Knowledge strategy 
may also be described as a meta-level systemic process 
through which the community, in this case the Media Edu- 



